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Contentf, 

The Scientific Otficcr prints a. valuable .nliclu on Compost with tables 
of two samples. Valuable as the article is. it is still more valtiablc if re.atl 
in con junction with iho liiscnssioii that ifjnk piacc at the Aimn.al Meetjuf; 
last year, when the subject of Icacliin^ took ;i promiiu'iit piacc. This is 
referred to in the c\tr.act iimnedialely foiKiwin;,’ the first article. 

The I’iainin” I’.vpert li.as snp]tiicd us \(.iih an article drawinj; speci.il 
.mention to the very inlerestini; pa[iev wrillrn lor ns by Dr. Leslie (iolcmaTi, 
on tl»e .subject of i'ertilL'.aiion of Culfee, Tliotiijh .a di^tl^■.(. it assiinics the 
value of an original article, and we hope to be tavoiircd witii more from his 
pen. 


Then comes a valitabie note on Sc.aie on 'I'lat.'wid) (he remedy for its 
extermination, h'ollowinjj this is an inlerc:;(?n'; note ojj various Ipguminous 
t;ict‘u diVasiugs. 

Oiir correspondence colnmn.s arc (.ak<m up with sotne very interesting 
ions and inforination fruai Mr. Kiii'.;-{'hiirdi and Mr, Koj'cr.s, l)oih of 
wiioae letters have received atteiilion ami leplii’;-. irotii the Plantirig Expert 
iii the present is.snc. W’v. hope that otlua i will be uieuur.tged to write lO Ui 
iheir .suggestions and of tluir espenineiits. 

For the next article on I'ertilisation in Coffee wc arc indobtctl to Dr. 
Lfcalie Colemaj], and should prove of engro.^sing inteicjt tu all eolfee 
pUiiiersf 

A tabic of the returns of J-isports and luiportsof Colfec is given to show 
the state of Ijte market and prices. 

We reproduce from the " India Kubher ^\ot)d ' a paper read by Mr. 
Cyril E. S. iJaxendale, at the Third liilernatianal Kubbec Cooference at 
New York, on the Plantation Rubber Indu..ir>% which is a history of Rubber 
from its infancy to its present high posit ton, and will prove not only interest- 
ing reading, but being in a compact form, will make a useful reference. We 
shall conclude the article in next week’s ife^uv. 
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CXX.-*-COMPOSTS 


At the AnDoat Meeting of the U. P. A. S. I. in 1912 some wwk cm the 
atudyot CofTee Pulp and Composts was reported (P. C,^ Vol, VII, p. 465K 
This work has been continued dadng the current year, and the foilowtog 
analyses show the composition of two composts made in the Bababudbs at 
the tiiim they were applied to the'CofTee •— ' 
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The first (A) was composed of the following ingredients 

2,000 bushels Cattle Manure costing 

20 tons Whole Kish „ 

16 cwts. Sulphate of Potash „ .. 

21 tons Bone Meal ^ „ 

.Labour for making .. 


125 

1,554 

172 

225 

16 


Rotal Rs. 2,092 


It was made by putting down first a. layer of IhO bushel baskets Pulp, 
9 bushels of Bone Meal, } bag of Sulphate Potash f*i cwt.), h ton of l*i':h, 
and SO bushels of Cattle manure at the bottom of a pit. This was repeated 
tIU the pit was full, when it was allowed to rot down. It finally gave about 
100 tons of Compost as applied and therefore cost about Rs.21 per ton. On 
its Nitrogen value alone, in terms of Castor Poonac containing 6% of Nitrogen 
and costing Rs,75 per ton, this compost is worth Rs,23 per ton, and if it?- 
Phosphoric Acid and Potash content arc taken into account it is worth still 
more. Evidently there is a distinct profit in making the Compost, 
hot it is really rather too expensive, and the same conclusion is arrived 
at as was formed last that the most profitable way of making a Com- 
pcBt, uldisTtig pulp is to make it in coouection with a cattle sbed. 

XhU was done b the case of the second sample (B). Here about 100 
biishd; cl dry cherry husk were spread all over the floor of a cadths shed 
’daily with two bushels of B<mo Meal on the top. The Cattle were allowed 
to eemaio Cor the night in the shed, the dung and urine being well Unm^ed 
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and Hiljced with this bosk and bone in consequence. This process was 
repeated fa* 15 dayi, when the shed was cleaned out and the mixture placed 
in an open pit. This was wome ectt^antiy till the pit was full. The final 
result was the use of— 

3 tons of Bone Meal costing ... ... Rs. 28S 

Labour making „ ... «« 20 

I«abour removing from shed to Pit ... „ 10 

Total.,. Ha. 31$ 


so Ions of Compost resulted at the end and thus cost about Ks.h-'S annas 
per ton. 

The value of this Compost in terms of White Castor Poouac is Rs.lS 
12 annas. Hence there is a very large profit on the compost. 

Composts made with ordinary pul'p and line sweepings in a covered pit 
are also'beiug experimented with again and will he reported on in due 
course. 

RUDOLPH. 1). .^NSTIvAD, P/rtii/ifig Exftert, 


The following is taken from the Imiiatt Planters' Caeette and read In 
conjunction with the above article by the PUnting Lxpert will be read with 
inivrest bv those who make composts. 

The fertilising constituents nitrogen , phosphate of lime andpot.ash, and, 
we may add, magnesia, behave differently under the influence of an exces'* 
of rain. Phosphate of UnV is not liable to be washed down in the soil beyond 
the reach of piatits. as it is retained by the soil particles in various combi m ■ 
tions. Sitnilarly with poiash. it is present in a form which protects it from 
the dange#o| draining out of the soil. Fortunately, the soil, pdsseases ce • 
tain properties which enable it to retain the supplies of phosplioric add ai d 
potash in the layers of earth to which the roots of the crops pettelrate \\ « 
have not, therefore, to fear in times of excessive rain, that any snppliea t f 
these constituents placed In the soil iii autumn or winter will be lost or 
seriously diminished in their fertilising value for the spring crops. It is, 
howev'er, different with nitrogen. All cultivated crops, with the exception 
of those belonging to the family of the icguiuiuosae, which arc capable of 
drawing their supply direct from the atmosphere, as.similate their nitrogen- 
ous element in the shape of nitrates, which are formed in the soil, or intre- 
duced into it by manures such as nitrate of soda, sulphate of ammonlp, etc. 
la order to become available for plant food the nitrogen of organic manures, 
such as farmyard manure, dried blood, hoofs aud hone meal, boues, etc , 
must first be subjected to decomposition in the soil, which converts tie 
organic substances to nitric acid by the process knowm as nitrification. Ary 
agency which hinders this beneftdent process acts injoriously on the ferl.* 
Hty of the soil. Excess of moisture and a low temperature act in this wav. 
When the soil is saturated with water the air cannot penetrate it, and rdfr • 
ficalioQ is impeded ; but the injurious effect of the combined rains and cold 
is not limited to this point, bul is exercised in a still greater degree by wasl-^ 
ing down into the subsoil the nitrate which may have been formed, at 
thus depriving the crotJs of Nils valuable constituent. It is very necessar , 
after wet weather, to make good this loss of nitron by the application of a 
fresh available supply, and for this purpose a small quantity of a ccncenirau 
td nitrogenous fertiliser is especially advantagvoq?. 
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THE SCIENTIFIG DEPARTMENT, U.PA 8.I« 

Feriilitation of Coffee, — The article on this subject which appears in 
this issue is oi very great interest, and our thanks are due to Dr. Coieman 
for 80 kindiy translating Dr* von Faber's paper from the Dutch, and sehdin" 
ds a digest of it. The fact that Liberian and rohnsia coffees have iwp 
strings to their bow, so to speak, as regards fertilisation is most interesting 
and that cross fertilisation is preferred to self fertilisation and provision 
niade by Nature that the former should supercede the latter, bears out the 
contention put forward before in these pages, that the platd benefits by cross 
fertilisation, and it is not unreasonable to suppose tbit the quality of the 
beans produced b^^ithis process may be better than that of beans which 
result from self fertilisation, As Dr. Coleman says, this paper suggests a 
moat valuable line of research with Arabian coffee, and further papers of 
!>r. von Faber’s will be looked forward to with pleasurable anticipation by 
all interested in coffee. 

Scale on Ted. —Specimens of Tea branches attacked by “ Brown Bug." 
J^ecaniurn hemisphaerictim^ have he« n received recently from the Nilgiris. 
This scale is a well known pest of Coffee, .and it was discovered on Tea in 
India in 1895 by Sir George Watt. Green says that in Ceylon this scale 
only dangerous under shelter from rain, but in India it occurs in open fields 
with no shelter. 

The scales are nsnally found on the under surface of the leaves .and on 
the twigs and shoots. The female scaht on Ijeconnng fixed jn position, inserts 
the sucking apparatus with which its fiiontii parts are supplied into the ie.af 
or stem and extracts the sap. The result is that the plant is impoverished 
and ceases to flush. 

The full grown scale is ne.arly spliorial. of pale chestnut brown colour 
and rather polished. When younger it appears as an oval scale with a 
marked longitudinal and two trausv<“rse ridges. The young larvae are 
active pale yellow insects which are cap iblc of moving rapidly.^ 

The remedy is to spray the affected bushes with Kerosine Emulsion. If 
the bushes are very badly attacked, it is advisable to pruire d^ein and burn 
all the prunings and then spray the new growth, if it again show's signs of the 
scale, the object being to prevent the spread-of the pest by larvae being 
carried by wind to new areas. 

Lef^utninomt Green Dress/n^Js. — Experiments with different kinds of 
indigenous leguminous plants considered suitable for green dressings, are 
being Conducted on several estates. A planter in South Mysore who has 
for many years been very interested in this subject and who has a lartte 
number of different green dressing plains under trial wriie.s that Tcpliro^ia 
iinctoria is the nipst easily established in his particular district. This is a 
very useful plant in Ccara Rubber and Tea, An analysis of it will be found 
in the Chronicle (Voh VI. p. 5421 and also an account of its use in Tea 
(Vol. V' p. 488). Next to this, Cassia mimnsoidcs is good. The variety 
which grows In Mysore is a more upright plant with a looser growth than 
that fouud In the Nilgiris where it forms a mat, growing clo.se to the ground. 
This is probably due to the difference in climate and elevation. The Mysore 
variety is probably the variety WalUchiana of Hooker's ’ Flora of India.’ 
My correspondent says he has carpets of it in his Ceaia Rubber. He is also 
cultivating DMWO<im»i polycarpum and leaving Iksmodinm trifiorum 
wherever it appears though not keen on it. A number of others are on 
trial in the nursery and field, and will be reported upon from time to time. 

R. D. A 
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COKBESPONDENGE 


.Gt*e«n Bug, 


ThP Editor, 

Plantcm' Chronicli, 


Bangabrc. 


Tf'lliciimv, lllh July, 1913, 


Dear Sir, — I have read uith interest the articles and correspt)ndence in 
voiir recent issues on the rejjretlahie outbreak of Green Huj; on souie 
Estates in Mysore and Coorg, 

Many and various theories are put foi rt-ard to explain the pre5;ence of 
the pest in refpons hitherto free from the atTiiction, but iudj|in>: from the 
Scientific Officer's paper in your issue of the JUt June l ist, and from corres* 
p>«de/ice J have Itad ivirb planters on ihn sii'nject, a ^’encn) eonr/'usjjs nf 
opiaion points to juamtre as at any r.ueoNC source nf infi-ciiou and the 
Scientific Officer is of opinion that tliey licomue so infected on the cart 
journey up to the Estates. 

As a preventative against this specitu: source of infection in future, I 
venture to suf;eesl that all ba>,s of fnamire after beimj packed, ini^bt be 
thornu^dily brnsbctl over with a soUitiou nf sm li a rmttire as would nmder 
fii( JJ3 nnsnitable as a JLibiiailoii to the tireeu in eourse of iransport. 

The pest is of so dangerous a charafler. that ) feel sure all parties in- 
terested in the coffee industry of fsnuthern India, would willin^dy eo operate 
:ii any scheme calcalaled 'to ensure saieiv in the fiMurit from what at any 
rate appears to be one rcco^iused source oi iiileciion. 

U'cMtldihe Scienlific Oilicer kimll\’ his opinion as to wln-thiT the 
sii"j;estjon put forward w'ouid he elVeelive, ami if so. what would be tiie solii* 
lion best suited for the purpose winch. whiUt heiri;^ deaiiiy to the tireeii Hnj;* 
would be harmless u> tlte iiiannre cotitained in the l^'i;;s. 

I may say in conclusion, that for iny I should he prepated to treat 
every b.ag of manure n.'^sug^^esied before loadia;^ into carls to be taken up to 
the Estates. 

fSijtned'l E. Kisr. Cni'kcn, 

Manama up I’arfuer. 

Ihillieoon Gottee Works Co. 


Adderiey Est.ale, 
Gootioor, I’. O., NilRiris, 
J6th July, J9I3. 

To THE Editor, 

Planter^' Chronicle- 

Dear Sir,~I have read w-ith interest the recent correspondence on 
Green Bug. 

I have been treating trees for Bug for some time, and have given both 
the spraying and brushing methods close ersonal attention. When I com- 
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menced 1 had 350 acrw more or le«» afiTcded, and the conclm ion 1 have 
cooie tob, that bru^bini; is Ihe only method that can be relbd on to 
thoroQg% radicate the 

I have half a dozen Four Oak^" sprayers and now only make use of 
these at follows : for spra>inf; large trees hearing a be:tvy crop, and on any 
new patches of bue. where one spraying is given to check the bng ontil 
brothing coolies are available to go through and tboronghly treat each tree. 


Up till quite recently 1 have used th^* sprayers without following «p 
with brushing coolies, and I will giveyoij the particulars of two fields treated 
thb year, one with spraying, one jfitb brusliitig. 


In February last, I brushed a field of 5,000 trees at a cost of Rr, 23 per 
1,000 at the same lime I sprayed a field of 2,000 trees at a cost of Ks.20 Ji 0 
per 1.000 trees, these rates include labour and material. The latter field I 
sprayed again in May at about the same cost, and iitiw I notice bn^ re- 
appearing on the ends of branches. 

The field which was brushed in February, received no fnrthfer treat- 
ment. Last week it was handled throughout, and after carefnlly exaininini; 
the trees 1 could not find suHicient bug to give 10 coolies a day's work. 

The mixture I use is as follows: — i lb. so.ap, 6 oz. rosin, 6 nz, refinrd 
saltpetre to 4 gallons water. In wet wp.iiher, I increase the qiiamUy nt 
rosin. The soap enables coolie.s lo work up the mixture with n fairly (inn 
froth, this slicks well to the leaves, .and when dry, they have a decidedly 
whitish appearance. The advant.igc of this lies in the f.act that a branch or 
leaf missed i^ very easily detected. 

' Brushes! make of good coir fibre, about 4 ins. thick and 6 ins, long. 
These aono damage at all to the foliage or crop and cost very little more 
thau one anna each. 


1 would draw attention tp the imporUnce of first destroying any ants 
oesti (bat may be found. 

I always have a separate gang working just ahead of the brushes 
Marching for and destroying ants’ nests. 

In conclusion I would remark th.at bng has been eradicated from ail 
parts the estate where I have been able to get at all the ants' nests, and I 
believe thfs is possible anywhere, providing the coffee haj clean shade. 

Voors faithfully, 

(Signed) L, A Gerbari> Rogers. 
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j{o. 5IS5/I9J3* Office of tho Plautiag Expert, 

Bangalore, 

17th July 19U. 

The Editor, 

Plan ten' Chronicle* 

Dear Sir, The question of treating manure bags raised by Mfi King 
Church has been submitted to the Gpvernniom EiitoinolDgUt who has very 
kindly given hi* opinion. He writes, ** a iight spraying of llie bags with rosin 
,rash. crude oil emulsion, or any similar insecticide on arrival at the estate 
should be all that is required. Ido nolThink. however, that you will keep 
out scale even if you fumigated the bags. The young arc small and active 
and are doubtless carried by all sorts of inethudn ; foot passengers, possibly 
birds, &c/' ^ 

The idea of treating the b^s so that young scales falling oa them would 
be killed, doc* not seem possible, but it would certainly be advisable in 
future for planters to spray bags on arrival. 

lours faithfully, 

(Signed) KuDoLtut. U. Anstkai>, 

Planting Expert. 


No. 590/1913. 0 lice of the Planlitig Expert. 

Bangalore, 

Ibth July 1913. 

The Euitor. 

77 kj Planters* CkronicU* 

Dear Sir,— I am glad to s(;e that your correspondence columns are 
eliciting so much valuable infonnation about ' brushing versus spraying.* 

I should be much obliged if Mr. Kogcr.'j would kindly inform us, firstly 
h rw many coolies he has brushing, .and secondly how many trees they do 
j)cr day on the average. I am finite aware that this depends upon the 
virulence of the attack of bug, but I want to know how many are done a day 
ill the case of an ordinary average attack. This is importaut when dealiog 
with estates and districts short of labour. 

I find that on an estate in Coorg 300 to 350 trees a day can be sprayed 
lightly and 150 to 200 thoroughly by one cooly, and the cost is working out 
at 2/8 to 3 rupees per acre for two sprayings. 

While on the subject I may mention that the Government Entomologist 
has called my attention to the fact that monohydraied sodium carbonate 
may be used with advantage instead of yashingsoda and only half the 
fjuantity is needed, washing soda containing ten molecules of water of 
crystalisation. I find that this ftionohydrated soda is sold under the trade 
name of * Soda Ash ’ and I have recently had a sample of this in my band*. 
It cost a rupee a hnndred weight less than washing soda and half the 
quantity is required. 

Yours faithfully, 

(Signed; Rudolph D. Anstbad, 

PtanUngEspot 
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GOffEE 

l^ei^lllsatlon in Goflaa. 

With reference to the qu^tion of the cros!^ fertilisation the coffee 
flower, a sttbjcct which has received considerable attentiem in the “ Planters’ 
Chronicle," it will, I believe, be of interest to ^ive a short resume, of some 
work that has been done on this (question in java, 

In 1910, my friend Dr. F. C. von Faber published in Dutch some notes 
on the Biology of the Coffee Flower in which he gives th*? results of experi 
ments performed by him on fertilization. He experimented with Li^ria 
coffee and under Javanese conditions so that these results cannot be taken 
directly as applying to South India. They however suggest a line df 
investigation which might, perhaps, be profitably followed here in studying 
the question of the importance of cross fertilization. 

Dr, von Faber first examined tlie question of pollination and found that 
out of 78 flowers of Liberia coffee examined, in all but 8 self-pollination had 
occurred in the bud before the flowers opened ; moreover the pollen grains 
had in many cases, already germinated at the time of opening of the flower 
and the pollen tubes had begun to grow down through tissues of the style 
towards the ovaries, 

From this result one might be tempted to conclude that, in the case of 
Liberia coffee, cross fertilisation c,au occur in so fevv cases as to be quite 
negligible. This is. however, not the ea<e. as, on further investigation, Dr. 
von Faber found ihal. where pollen from oiIut flowers on the same plant 
or from other plants found its way to the stigma and germinaled, it grew 
about twice as fast as the poTlen from the same flower. There thus occurs 
a sort of race between the foreign and the “ self " pollen tubes as to whirh 
shall fertilize the ovaries and the results depend entirely upon how early the 
foreign pollen reaches the stigma. 

Dr. von Faber has also some remai ks to make on the role of insects in 
the fertilization of Liberia Coffee flowers. He states that, although the 
number of insects in a coffee plantation is nsiiall\’ email in comparison with 
the number of trees, this is to a certain extent Tcniaiized by the rapidity of 
insect movement, whereby a large number of flowers are visited in a very 
short time. Bees seem to have boon among the most prominent insects 
observed by him. The following obse v aliens made by bun are ol interest. 

6th .April, — Tree No. H~At S a,m. 48 flowers found open; within 15 
nannies, of these w>.;re visited by insects, 

25th April. — Tree No. 7a — At S a.m. 72 flowers found open ; within 25 
minutes, 48 of these were visited by insects. 

14th May.— Tree No. 15-— At 8-30 a.m. 64 fljwers found open; within 
45 minutes, 52 of these were visited by insects. 

I4th May. —Tree No. 18b— .-y 10- jU a.m. 38 flowers found open ; within 
15 minutcp, 24 of them were visited by iuseets. 

The visiting insects were, in each case, cximined and were found in- 
variably to be covered with pollen. 

The paper under reference also cont-ains an account of observations on 
the ro6«^f« varieties of coffee, where it was found that self-fertilization in 
the bud rarely takes place. Tbe.auther found here alf.o tha: foreign pollen 
grains grow more rapidly d >wa through the tissues of the st Ic than do the 
*'«elf* grains. 
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WUb r«g9nl to Liberia coffee the author concludes (hat cro«s fcrti’i* 
atwa was the oripoal iiiethod andy tfSVself.fertiliwiiou has arisen later to 
guard agaiDst failure m fed ill aation. ” * 

As far as I am aware, no similar studies have been made on Co^m 
iirabtca either m India or elsewhere and it would, I hetieve, be a luattw of 

considerable practical iutcj^r to ascedain whether a difference in the rate 

of growth of foreign and “seir pollen grains exists here similar to that 
described by von Faber for Liberia coffee in Java. 

The paper under rerfew is a preliminary one, and Thope to receive 
soon from Dr. von Faber a paper dealing with the subject of the fcrtilijra- 
lion of coffee in a more extensive manner. .\nv further facts of general 
iatereat willbe.conunuuicated to the Planters' Chrottide. 

(Signed* Lkslii- Coi.kman. 

^^jrectar of Agriculture, Mysore, 

COM-KK. 

The terminal market has been very unscltied, and after sh.irply ad\auc- 
iijg Is. ed. per cwt, a considerable amount of selling fr«n abroad sent prices 
down again. A laiger business than usual has breti done and closing prices 
show a decline of 2s, 3d, per cwt. from the highest point of the week. Fntil 
yesterday the pressure did not apparently come Irom Hrazil, but heaxier 
daily receipts produced weakness, and lower offers were made, fjuotatlons 
are now much lower than the principal operators had expected, and the 
general opinion is that the fall has been overdone, and is mainly due to the 
financial difficulties in markets abroad other th.in Offee. The fail has ccr* 
tainly given more confidence, and a fairly large business has been done at 
the lower rates. Unless the new crop is hurried forward more rapidly than 
usual an advance seems probable, as dealers are gcner.»lly short of stock. 
Mild descriptions have been almost cmirriy neglected, and 1o effect sales 
Importers haye had to accept a reduction of U*. to 2s\. but iti many cases 
they have preferred to withhold their offerings, so that <juotalions are not in 
alt cases much lower, 

London' Cokfek Kkti rns. 

Home Export. Slock. 



Consumption, 
1913. 1912, 

1913. 1912. 

1913 

1912. 


Tons. Tons, 

Tons. Toria, 

Tons 

Tons, 

For week ended 

June 7 

.. 298 241 

652 5 

16.409 

13.667 

For 23 weekks ended 

June 7 

..7,277 7,289 

8,371 8,297 




Okficial Statistics of the Coffee Trade of the United 
Kingdom, 


1 month ended Mav 31. 
1911. 1912 i9lJ. 

Imports - ...cwts. 50,159 66,655 72,'t40 

Home Ctmsump* 

tion - . .i.cwts.'-31,436 24.157 32,750 

£xp(Hts ...cwth. 217,098 37,359 45,484 

Total Deliveries, cwts. 248,534 61,516 78,234 


StockooMayJl.cwts. 380,000 313,000 346,000 
— Produce Markets' Pevietc. 


5 months ended May 31. 

1911, 1912. 1913, 

419,338 420,704 476 

114.853 119.672 120 
369,832 203,422 171 

484,685 3^3,094 291 
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RUBBER, 

Th« RuMw Induttfy, 

by 

CVRJL E. S. lUXENDALE. 

A Paper PeaA at the Third JnUmational Rubber Conference^ hcid in 
NevYorh, 7912, 

Eaklv History, 

It is remarkable that— as civiliaatioo has bec(Hiie depeodmit oarCQltivat- 
fid produce— the profitable cultivation o{ rubber should have beeui foe years, 
open to doubt. 

It was In 1876 (not less than 36 years apo) that set^s wm 
brought from Brazil to Europe by that prince of smugglers Mr. H. A. Wi^. 
bam. There was an earlier attempt, but as the few seedlings raised all died, 
w'e need not waste lime over that. Front the 70,000 SMd» collected in 
Brasil by Mr. Wickham, 2.800 plants were raised at Kew Gardens (Lotuton) 
and, in the same yca(, shipped to the I’erideniya Gardens of Ceylon (Kidley 
tells us) as a depot for the plants from which the cultivation might be spread 
all over those British C'Olonies wherein the pl^nt could thrive. 

In 1877, a case of 22 plants reached Singapore and were successfully 
planted by Mr. Murton, the then curator of the newly founded Botanic Gar- 
dens there. The same year the first Htvea trees arrived in the Malay 
States. ,Two cases were sent front Ceylon to the late Sir Hu^h Low 
(British Kesident of Perak) who planted them at Kwala K4ngsar, and, I am 
glad to say, he lived long enough to sec something of the great success of 
the industry that he helped to found. 

It may seem strange that these trees reached maturity m,any years 
beftwe it w.is realised that they were capable of yielding a suflicientquaniiiy 
olirubber to make their regular tapping profitable. The only expl.anation I 
Cftfi offer for this is that the duty of tippinglhem was relegated to Sakeis 
(Malayan Aboriginals), who adopted the same method they applied to the 
oollection of wild rubber; that is to say, they hacked them with choppers, 
while the results they achieved were insufficient to tempt an^ capitalist to 
put ten cents into the business. 

It is to our scientist friends that we owe the primary 
these trees might be made profitable. On what we now consider to have 
been a redOetter day In the year 1888, Mr H. N. Ridley was appointed 
Director of ^e Botanic Gardens in Singapore and very soon afterwards 
commenced experimental tapping : but was not until 1891 that the first 
sample of plaatation Fara was sent to London from Malaya and was favor* 
ably reported upon by experts. During the nineties, several gentlemen in 
Ceylon, and Mr. Derry and my learned colleague, Mr. Leonard Wray, in 
Malaya, continued the experiiueots, 

■ The first actual sale recorded from Malaya was in 1899, from the trees 
frianted by Sir Hugh Low. and realised 3s. idf. a pound. The ^pses were 
thim 22 years old. To the brothers Kindersley belmifS the bciKHr of first 
l^ntiug rubber on a commercial scale In our country# That was In 1895, 
■and wHhin three years the late Mr. \V. W. Bailey and s^*eral other planters, 
indadio^ the humble individual now addressing you, bad summoned up 
sufficient couraire to plant a few hnudml acres amongst them. To dttribnte 
^ds slow dAretopment to lack of enterimse would be onjud, M any ex- 
pItQttfoo Is req^red, it must be attributed to lack of money. At the time of 
. whid) I am speakings, we ¥rerea11 coffee or iiigar planters, droggUflg for a 
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bare, very bare, existence. Soim 61 us may have had the privilege of being 
00 teniis of a noddii^ acou^tance with men of means, but not many of 
those conld recolledt that rnbber '#a^ useful for any practical purpose, 
except ftMT the erasure of pencil marks. 

A favored few had seen or beard of a Mr, Charles Rolls, travelling in a 
horseless cairu^e preceded by an ancient man on fool, carrying a red dag 
as a danger signal ; but, probably, none of these realised that this object of 
merriment was the forerunner of the greatest mechanical industry of the 
age. or if they did. would, not, at aa rate, have found it a reason for sup* 
porting the schemes of would-be rubber planters. 

Rumours of remarkable results from the first planted Hcvnif trees of 
Ceylon and Malaya reached I'urope, and as the years rolled on, a few spe* 
<^lative-^or may i call them, far-sighted— persons staked a portion of their 
savings on the new venture, 

The extension of the area under hisvea in Malaya, which in 1905 
amounted to about 38*000 acres, increased at an average r.ate from that year 
of about 70.000 acres per annum. The total area at the end of last year 
flQlI) was 542,877 acres. 

The Boom. 

During K'09, the income from the older companies attracted the atten- 
tion of the investing and speculating public of Murope in gcneral—and 
Britain in particular^ a= being unusually large for an agricult iir.al industry. 
At the same time the value of crude rubber went up by leaps and bounds, 
bewildering even to those in it. Speculation was indulged in, of which the 
promoter of jpany a wild -cat proposition took full advantage. 

It is said that the boom f.ir exceeded that which heralded Mil w. ay deve- 
lopment 70 years ago and can only be compared with .annther that occurred 
in the reign of onr latr Queen Anne in connection with a venture known as 
the South Sea Hubble, 

Well, onr Rubble, has since deflated somewhat, I am glad to say. but 
it has not burst ; and I thinlt it may be said that the planters who had borne 
the burden and beat of the day generally kept their heads in spite of the 
somewhat embarrassing attention paid to their humble efTorls, and this had 
much to do with steadying the market when the bubble was soaring, and 
also in stopping total deflation when investors rushed to the other extreme. 

Climatic Conditions. 

The reason the Malay Peninsula attracted most attention for this 
purpose was, primarily, its regular rainfall. It is codimonly said that there 
are two seasons in that country. One is the wet, and the other is the d— d 
wet season. 

This peculiarity is due to its aniqne situation as the meeting place of 
N-E Monsoon of the China Sea and the S-W Monsoon of the Indian Ocean. 
After the subsiding of the rains of the S-W Monsoon, the .V-E commences 
and as the width of the Malay Peninsula does not exceed 170 miles in any 
part, the land on both coasts is affected by either monsoon, 

1 kept the rainfall records at Jngra for 11 years and have never 
experiell^ a month without rain, and rarely a month below the averi^te 
rainfall ^ Britain. Jt must be admitted that some of us, In cabling particu- 
lars oi ottc monfhly outputs, explain a shortage against the estimate by 
adding *■ owing to the drought ’* ; but the truth is, we have yet to experience 
the trne meaning of the word ’’droi^bt." There are very few days in t^e 
year wbeor it is too wet to work, and this, of course, gives ns i great advant- 
age ov^ the collector of wild rubber, on the Amazon, where I nnderstand 
there can be no tapping for several months of ibe year. 
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Health, 

A very coosiderabte change has come over the conditions of life in 
Malaya. I regret to say that many of the plantations can hardly yet be 
described as health resorts; but there has been an immense iinprovement, 
and in view of the more or less recent discoveries of our niedicar m«], there 
is good reason to hope that the improvement will continue. To Sir Patrick 
Manson and Professor Ross we owe the original discovery that the 
Anopheles ino8<|uito is the principah if not the only, carrier of i^^larial 
infection, and the doctors of Malaya have amongst them done excellent 
work as a result of this discovery. I would single out Dr. Malcolm Watson 
for special mention, as his work as medical adviser to plantations has come 
particularly, under my notice. 

He has discovered that the variety of Anopheles which favours the 
coast districts, rarely, if ever, travels more than one-half a mile from the 
jungle, and there is practical immunity in dwelling places at this distance. 

The valleys, hi wme of the inland districts, harbor another variety of 
the Anopheles ihc spawn of which can exist in running water, and cad 
only be got rid of by carrying the water a vay in enclosed drains. Interest- 
ing experiments in this direction are now being carried out by several rubber 
companies in Selangor, 

Thanks to the natural richness of the soil, a considerable amount of 
capital was attracted to British Malaya from Ceylon, where there was 
comparatively little suitable laud available, and oiir community owes some 
thing of its success to the cash and experience introduced from that 
coUmy. 

Government and Pi.anter. 

Although the new aplications for land are still sufficient to tax severely 
the resources of out over-worked (and not over-paid) Survey Deparlmeni, 
the increased rent and export duty has driveiva certain amount of British 
capital to the Dutch Colonies of Java and fnniatra, and considerable 
development bas recently been made in those islands, as well as in Borneo. 

AVhen stating tliese facts. 1 do not wish it to be understood that lam 
advocating the avoidance of British Malay as country for Investment, or 
that I would belittle the fine work accomplished by my fellow coontiymeu 
who have been officially responsible for the development of that region. 

On this occasion, I have the honor to represent the Planters’ Association 
of Malaya, who amongst them manage a total of upwards of 600 plantations, 
with an invested capital of about fifty million pounds sterling, a value, which 
through their efforts, has appreciated to several times that amount. I am 
quite certain that I should not be correctly voicing tbatcommunity if I con- 
veyed the impression that we would prefer any form of Government than 
that approved by our Sovereign Lord, King George. 

The success of our industry is largely due to the confidence ii^red by 
the existence of an abralutely honest and conscientious publh^service. 
Mistake have been made, but these have been due, entirely, to the excessive 
xeal of those in authority, who desire that the whole country should 
participate in the prosperity of our industry ; and judging by past experience 
in times of adversity, we may reasonably expect that if our burdens become 
too grievous to be t^ne, we shall obtain the relief necessary to‘ meet > the 
of coinpetion."“T/i<5 India Rubber World, 

(To be cantittued.) 



